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From Lingayen Gulf To Zamboanga 
Six Months In The Philippines 
As School Library Specialist 


By Louise Galloway, Supervisor of School Libraries, Dept. of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


On the evening of July 6, 1952, I ar- 
rived in Manila. Awaiting me were six 
months of observation and work in the 
Philippines public schools in the area of 
school libraries, 

Some months before, the Philippines 
Department of Education had submitted 
to the United States Department of 
State, through its Foreign Service post 
in Manila, a request for the services of 
a School Libraries Specialist. It was my 
happy fortune to be selected as the per- 
son to serve in this capacity. In writing 
me about the nature of the assignment, 
the Department of State explained that, 
in transmitting the request, the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Manila had stated that 
a School Libraries Specialist was needed 
“to give guidance on how to develop 
support for the school libraries among 
local communities, conduct institutes for 
school librarians, investigate the needs 
and standards of the Department of Fd- 
ucation for a School Library Depart- 
ment, and make recommendations.” 

The American to whom I was directly 
responsible in the Embassy in Manila 
was Mr. Darrell Drucker, Acting Cul- 
tural Affairs Officer of the United 
States Information Service. He and oth- 
ers in the Educational Foundation office 
gave me the benefit of their counsel and 
assisted in many other ways which added 
to my personal comfort, such as taking 
care of my mail and locating a lavandera 
(laundress). Mr. Drucker, other staff 
members in the Educational Foundation 
office, the library staff, and other 
branches of the USIS evidenced keen in- 
terest in my activities throughout the 
six months, but gave me complete free- 
dom to work in whatever manner I 
deemed advisable. 

Mr. Drucker and I both felt that the 
more closely I could work with Filipino 
educators the more opportunity there 
would be to render service. When we 
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paid our official call to the Secretary of 
Education, Dr, Cecilio Putong, we re- 
quested that office space be provided for 
me somewhere in the Department of Ed- 
ucation. Accordingly, I was given an of- 
fice in the Curriculum Division of the 
Bureau of Public Schools. 

“All educational activities and school 
interests of the Republic are under the 
administrative control and _ executive 
supervision of the Department of Educa- 
tion. At its head is a Secretary who is a 
member of the Cabinet appointed by the 
President of the Philippines with the 
consent of the Commission on Appoint- 
ments of the Congress.”! The Depart- 
ment of Education is divided into six 
bureaus and offices: Bureau of Public 
Schools, Bureau of Private Schools, Bur- 
eau of Public Libraries, Board on Text- 
books, the Institute of National Lan- 
guage, and the Philippines Historical 
Committee. 

In conference with the Director of the 
Bureau of Public Schools, Mr. Benito 
Pangilinan, and several heads of divi- 
sions within the Bureau, it was decided 
that several weeks should be spent in 
(1) familiarizing myself with the organi- 
zation of the public school system, (2) 
reading the Bureau's Service Manual, 
which is the “Bible” of policies and pro- 
cedures governing the operation of the 
field, and various circulars, memoranda, 
letters, and other Bureau publications 
pertaining directly to public school li- 
braries, and (3) conferring with Bureau 
personnel about current conditions in 
school libraries. During this orientation 
period, I was to visit school libraries in 
Manila and environs, Later, a schedule 
of visitations to schools in other parts 
of the Philippines would be prepared. Al- 





1[sidro, Antonio. The Philippine Educa- 
tional System; 3d. ed. Manila, Philip- 
pines, Bookman, 1949. p. 66 
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so discussed in this initial planning con- 
terence was the possibility of several 
work conferences on school library prob- 
lems. A decision was delayed pending 
my acquaintance with library conditions 
in representative schools and a plan out- 
lining the purpose of such conferences, 
subjects to be discussed, etc. 

A knowledge of the history and pres- 
ent status of public education in the 
Philippines is essential to an understand- 
ing of school libraries, their problems 
and achievements. Contrary to the Span- 
ish rule which concentrated its efforts 
on keeping the Filipinos uneducated and 
ignorant, the United States, upon its 
o-cupation of the Philippines, began at 
once to establish a system of public edu- 
cation, The intent was to raise the level 
o: the masses to the point where Filipin- 
o- could assume leadership in their own 
country, among the peoples of Asia, and 
o: the world. The goal was the develop- 
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ment of a free, democratic nation oper- 
ated by, of, and for the citizens of the 
Philippines. 

The strides that have been made in 
public education in a very short span of 
time offer concrete evidence that the 
United States has kept faith with this 
intent. Furthermore, interest and assist- 
ance on the part of the United States has 
continued even since the Philippines be- 
came an independent nation on July 4, 
1946. 

The public school system is adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Public Schools. 
To carry on this gigantic task, the Bur- 
eau divides its activities between the 
General Office and the field. “The Gen- 
eral Office is the brain center of the en- 
tire system.”” This office has a large 
staff composed of educators who have 
had considerable experience in the field. 


> Ibid. p. 72 





“The best teachers, experienced supervi- 
sors, and most successful superintendents 
are assigned in the General Office to 
help formulate the policies of the bureau 
and prepare instructional and supervis- 
ory materials for the use and guidance 
of the field.’’* 

Outside the General Office is the 
field, which includes city, town, and 
barrio (rural community) where a pub- 
lic school is located. The schools in each 
province are the responsibility of the di- 
vision superintendent. The superintend- 
ent and his administrative, supervisory, 
and teaching staff carry out the policies 
and execute the program that have been 
formulated by the Bureau. 

Before 1940, the public school system 
included seven grades in the elementary 
school and four grades in the high school. 
Economic regression made it necessary 
to reduce the elementary school from 
seven to six grades. Then came the war. 
Many children left school in preference 
to studying under a curriculum dictated 
by the Japanese. Many fled to remote 
regions with their families. Public 
schools in many places were used as head- 
quarters for the Japanese. These build- 
ings were attacked by guerillas and later 
by the United States military forces. 
When liberation came not only was the 
country severely impoverished, but near- 
ly one half of the school buildings had 
been destroyed, many school library and 
other materials had been lost and dantag- 
ed, and public school personnel were 
widely scattered.‘ 

Gradually, schools were rebuilt and 
programs resumed. In the Fall of 1951, 
public elementary schools enrolled nearly 
4,000,000 children.® Ninety per cent of 
the total enrollment in the public schools 
are in the elementary grades.® Since the 
war, the inadequacy of the school facili- 
ties has made it necessary to cut approxi- 


3 Tbid. 


* Morrison, J. C. Public Education in 
the Philippines—Problems and Achieve- 
ments. (In NEA Journal, vol. 41, no. 
9. December 1952. p. 573-75) 

> Tbid. 

6 Isidro, op. cit. p. 64 
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mately in half the length of the school 
day. Dr. Antonio Isidro of the College 
of Education of the University of the 
Philippines states :7 
It is said that the period of 
schooling of our children has been 
reduced to such a minimum that 
graduation from the six-year ele- 
mentary school with the double 
single-session program is roughly 
equivalent to completion of the 
third grade before the war. 

Under the Educational Act of 1940, 
the national government assumes the full 
responsibility for the maintenance and 
operation of the public primary schools 
i. e., grades one through four. The na- 
tional government also supports inter- 
mediate schools, grades five and six, in 
municipal districts. Chartered cities have 
certain tax sources from which, by law, 
they are required to finance intermediate 
schools. Trade and agricultural high 
schools receive some financial support 
from the national government, but 
public general secondary schools are fi- 
nanced chiefly from matriculation and 
tuition fees paid by students. * Systemat- 
ic, planned local tax support of public 
education as we know it in the United 
States does not now exist in the Philip- 
pines. 

There is widespread recognition a- 
mong Filipino educators of the inade- 
quate financial support of public educa- 
tion. Further, they are aware that “the 
problem of education in the Philippines 
has been, and for many years to come 
will be, largely financial.”® Increasingly, 
educators are voicing the opinion that the 
highly centralized operation and manage- 
ment, directed by the General Office in 
Manila, has passed its peak of efficiency 
and that the administration and opera- 
tion of public education should be de- 
centralized and democratized. 

There seems little question that, when 
the Americans established the system ct 
public education, it was necessary to or- 
ganize a system with a highly centralized 


7 Ibid. p. 393 


8 Morrison, op. cit. 
9 Isidro, op. cit. p. 392 
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control. What educators are questioning 
at the present time is whether or not the 
original reasons that prompted the cen- 
tralized system are still valid. The Mon- 
roe Survey in 1925, the Quezon Educa- 
tional Survey in 1935, and the Joint Ed- 
ucational Survey Committee in 1939 a- 
greed that administration of the school 
system by the Bureau of Public Schools 
was too mechanical, was burdened by so 
much paper work that there was little 
time for exercising professional leader- 
ship, and that the Service Manual and 
directives issued over a long period pre- 
scrited rules and regulations sometimes 
in conflict with each other, making field 
personnel confused as to what to fol- 
low.!" Further, there is the contention 
that, by decentralizing the administra- 
tion of the school system, the financial 
plight of the schools would be brought 
directly to the attention of the people 
and they, having more voice in the man- 
agement of the schools, would be obli- 
gated to help solve educational problems. 
These characteristics of the educational 
system and the major problems deter- 
ring the development of an adequate ed- 
ucational program significantly -affect 
the growth and development of Philip- 
pines school libraries. 

The language problem is another 
serious deterrent to an effective edu- 
cational program. Although there are 
some seventy dialects spoken in the 
Islands, all but a fraction of the pop- 
ulation speak one of eight major tongues. 
Tagalog, the language spoken in and 
around Manila by the largest percentage 
of the population of the Philippines, 
was established as the national language 
by an executive order in 1937, The 
order proclaimed that “the government 
shall take steps toward the development 
and propagation of Tagalog as_ the 
national language.”!! Despite the es- 
tablishment of a_ national language, 
English continues as the medium of in- 
struction in the schools. The national 
language is taught each day as a separate 
10 Tbid. -p. 415-17 
1l Prator, C. H. Jr. Language Teaching 


in the Philippines. U. S. Educational 
Foundation in the Philippines, 1950. p. 3 
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subject in all grades of the public and 
private schools. In non-Tagalog speak- 
ing provinces, this means that a child in 
the first grade is immediately confronted 
with two languages which are foreign to 
him. The impact of this problem on li- 
brary collections and their use is immedi- 
ately obvious. 

During the six months I was in the 
Philippines, I visited the libraries in 
seventy-one public elementary, second- 
ary, and normal schools in nineteen 
school divisions from Northern Luzon 
to Southern Mindanao. Because of the 
highly centralized nature of the educa- 
tional system, extremely similar condi- 
tions and problems were found in all 
the situations that were visited. There 
was opportunity to discuss library facili- 
ties and service not only with librarians 
but also with principals, supervisors, and 
division superintendents, 

In a nation only seven years old, with 
an educational system which was estab- 
lished just fifty years ago, and with the 
country recently ravaged by a war which 
brought educational progress to a stand- 
still and destroyed and damaged the ma- 
jority of the educational facilities, it is 
amazing that the libraries have even 
meager collections of books, magazines, 
and other materials and that they are 
organized and function as well as they 
do. 


There are a number of serious deter- 
rents to school library development 
which will not be removed until corres- 
ponding problems in the overall educa- 
tional system are solved, Inadequate fi- 
nancial support for public education is 
reflected in insufficient funds for school 
library materials, The money that is al- 
located for library purchases from stu- 
dents’ matriculation fees is top meager to 
provide for the needs of the respective 
schools. But even more regrettable is the 
red tape involved in purchasing. Too oft- 
en this results in unfilled orders of two 
and three years’ duration and funds for 
library materials apparently being divert- 
ed to other purposes. 

Recently, the Bureau of Public 
Schools modified its procedure for the 
purchase of library materials. This re- 
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sulted in a more practical plan, but li- 
brarians, many division superintendents, 
and local supervisory personnel were un- 
aware of the change. Among its volumi- 
nous directives to the field, the Bureau 
has sent few pertaining to the library. 
All communications are directed to the 
division superintendents and it is their 
responsibility to inform the proper school 
personnel in each division. Many librar- 
ians are totally unfamiliar with these ma- 
terials that have been distributed by the 
Bureau, 

Stringent government control of book 
importation has intensified the dearth 
of available materials. The Bureau of 
Public Schools periodically issues lists of 
books, magazines, and newspapers ap- 
proved for library purchase. Primarily, 
these materials are ones selected from the 
examination copies voluntarily sent by 
publishers to the Bureau library. Teach- 
ers and other school personnel in the 
field review the materials and approve 
or disapprove them. Insofar as I know, 
librarians seldom participate in this book 
selection process, Library purchases for 
elementary and secondary schools must 
be selected from these lists. First, it 
can be seen that the scope of the lists is 
necessarily limited. Second, a large ma- 
jority of the titles are American imprints 
and, due to importation control, are a- 
vailable in the Philippines in limited 
quantity, if at all. 

In analyzing some of the lists, observ- 
ing classes, and talking with educaters 
in the field, it became obvious that the 
zrade levels recommended for many of 
these materials are entirely too high and 
not in keeping with the reading abilities 
of Filipino children, While educators 
are increasingly aware of this problem 
in the area of textbook materials, as vet, 
selection of library materials on reading 
levels understandable and enjoyable to 
Filipino students has received too little 
attention. 

School librarians are financially ac- 
countable for any book losses. As a re- 
sult, few school libraries in the Philip- 
pines have open shelves. In_ visiting 
schools and conferring with librarians, 
it seemed that uppermost in their minds 
is safeguarding the collection. With ex- 
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tremely limited resources and_replace- 
ment so difficult, the need for careful 
supervision of materials is obvious. If we 
try to visualize how we would operate 
if we were required to pay for all book 
losses incurred in our school libraries, 
our concern for safeguarding materials 
would grow. Until this regulation ts 
modified, most librarians will continue 
to spend the major portion of their time 
making sure no books have disappeared 
and library materials will not be made 
freely accessible to students. 

Many persons serving as part and full 
time librarians in the schools have had 
little if any professional library training. 
The University of the Philippines in 
Manila offers both an under-graduate 
and a graduate program in library sci- 
ence. Several private colleges and univer- 
sities also offer some courses in this field. 
That most of these schools are located 
in Manila makes them inaccessible to 
many untrained librarians who might 
otherwise be urged to enroll for work. 
Library education for school librarians 
should be thoroughly studied by the Bui- 
eau of Public School and steps taken to 
promote an effective training program 
which school librarians would be requir- 
ed to take. 

The employment of a school library 
specialist in the Bureau of Public Schools 
would stimulate overall school library 
improvement more than any other factor. 
This was one of the major recommenda- 
tions which was made to the Director of 
the Bureau, Mr. Pangilinan, in both 
my interim and final reports. I endeavor- 
ed to explain the need to Mr, Pangilinan 
and to indicate the improvements which 
would result in school libraries and in 
the entire educational program. 

This [school library service] is the 
only major aspect of the school pro- 
gram for which the Bureau has no 
personnel to serve the needs of those 
in the field and to assist in formu- 
lating and implementing standards 
and procedures whereby functional 
school libraries can gradually be de- 
veloped, and the entire educational 
program strengthened. 

It is important to reiterate that the 

person chosen to direct such services 
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should possess both professional 
training and successful experience 
in school librarianship, a working 
knowledge in the areas of element- 
ary and secondary education, and 
supervisory experience, or evidence 
ot aptitude for supervision. The tit- 
le of the position is unimportant so 
long as there is freedom to provide 
leadership in improving library fa- 
cilities and service, and status com- 
parable to those in the Bureau who 
are directing similar activities in 
other phases of the school program. 

In an effort to demonstrate the value 
of leadership from the Bureau in the ar- 
ea of school libraries and to offer some 
stimulation to librarians in-service, per- 
mission was secured from the Director 
to hold four two-day work conferences 
in Northern and Central Luzon, the 
Visayas, and Mindanao. The librarian of 
the General Office library, Miss Estan- 
slawa de la Chica, was released to assist 
with the conferences. The USIS permit- 
ted its entire staff, Mrs. Mary T. Ny- 
land, Mrs. Elsie Fielder, Miss Mary 
Ireton, and Miss Cecilia Johnson, to 
serve on the staffs of as many of the con- 
ferences as they could arrange to attend. 
This made it possible for the participants 
to have the benefit, usually, of four con- 
sultants. 

These consultants and I prepared a 
tentative program for the conferences 
with this purpose in mind: ‘To stimu- 
late improved library service through 
discussion of better utilization of avail- 
ible resources, examination of recent 
professional aids, and demonstration of 
proven techniques.’ It was our intent to 
emphasize, positively, improvements that 
could be effected under present condi- 
tions. 

In gathering materials for the confer- 
ences, 1 was acutely conscious of what 
it means not to have readily available 
many free and inexpensive materials 
which we in the United States take for 
granted so casually. The USIS libraries 
in the Philippines have a very good col- 
lection of professional library materials ; 
mly a meager collection of these mater- 
als is to be found in any other library. 
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A frantic SOS was sent to our executive 
secretary, Mrs, Rachael DeAngelo, re- 
questing her to contact Compton’s, Field 
Enterprises, Gaylord, Remington Rand, 
and Wilson Company for any materials 
which they would send free of charge 
and by air in order that 1 would receive 
them in time. Through Mrs. DeAngelo’s 
prompt help and the willing cooperation 
of these companies, Filipino librarians 
attending the conferences saw and exam- 
ined many materials they had not seen or 
known about previously. 

A total of two hundred and ten li- 
brarians and other school personnel were 
in attendance at the four conferences. By 
that time I had enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Filipinos for several months, so I 
knew that the people attending the meet- 
ings would be friendly and approach- 
able. But I was quite unprepared for 
their enthusiastically favorable evalua- 
tions of the conferences. They freely par- 
ticipated in the discussions, avidly read 
the professional materials during the 
study periods provided, and then asked 
to take them overnight. They conferred 
with individual staff members on special 
problems or requested further informa- 
tion on some point that had been dis- 
cussed . I was particularly impressed by 
their expressions of appreciation for a 
conference on school library problems 
having been arranged. 

Evaluation sheets, all unsigned, were 
very revealing. One librarian said, “I 
have been a librarian in the public 
schools for more than twenty years and 
this is the first time that the Bureau has 
called a meeting where school library 
problems were discussed.”” The partici- 
pants were asked to indicate what, if 
anything, they had learned at the con- 
ference which they could put into prac- 
tice on their return to their schools that 
would result in better library service. Al- 
mest every person in atendance respond- 
ed with several specifics which had been 
meaningful to him. An overwhelming 
maiority stated on the evaluations, and 
individually to the conference staff, 
their earnest hope that similar confer- 
ences would be arranged in the future. 

These responses were transmitted to 
Mr. Pangilinan as evidence of the need 
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for continuing help and leadership from 
the Bureau ail as further emphasis of 
the recommendation for a school librar- 
ies specialist on the Bureau staff. 

In my final report to the Department 
of Education, I attempted to convey to 
them what I hope was quite apparent by 
my actions and activities during the six 
months I worked with them. I sincerely 
hope that this article and the following 
excerpt from my report clearly convey to 
those who read them my genuine appreci- 
ation for this memorable experience, 

The experience has been stimulat- 

ing, interesting, enlightening, and 

richly rewarding, both profession- 
ally and personally. If I have made 

some small contribution to the im- 

provement and enrichment of the 

educational program for Filipino 
children and have given impetus to 

future efforts to improve school li- 

brary service, the grant awarded to 

me will have been justified. 
SELECTED LIST OF ARTICLES 
ON AMERICAN FOLKLORE* 

“Keep the Song Going,” Ruth Craw- 
ford Seeger, NEA JOURNAL, Febru- 
ary, 1951. 

“Folklore for the Schools,” Dr. Phil- 
ip D. Jordan, Social Education, Febru- 
ary, 1951. 

“Folklore in the American Heritage,” 
Dr, Louis C. Jones, American Heritage 
Magazine, Winter & Spring, 1950. 

“American Folk Heroes,” Dr. Albert 
C. Parry,dmerican Heritage Magazine, 
Spring, 1950. 

“Folklore Approach to School Teach- 
ing,” Paul G. Brewster, School and So- 
ciety, February 10, 1951. 

“American Folklore as Remedial 
Reading,” Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Fng- 
lish Journal, April, 1951, 

“Folklore Contributes to the Curricu- 
lum,” Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Educational 
Leadership, April, 1952. 

“Folklore in American Prose,” Dr. 
Ernest E. Leisy, Saturday Review, July 
Zi, ¥951. 


LIBRARY TRENDS 


A new professional and_ scholarly 
magazine called LIBRARY TRENDS 
has appeared recently, It is published 
quarterly by the University of Illinois 
Library School and stems from a need 
that the faculty of that institution 
sensed for a journal of “review, synthe- 
sis, evaluation and prediction” in the 
whole realm of librarianship. 

Each issue is built around a particu- 
lar topic and is edited by a guest Issue 
Editor who is considered an authority 
in the specific field of that issue. The 
editor assumes the responsibility for 
content, selection and invitation ot 
contributors. Each issue is about 100 
pages, and there are no news notes, 
book reviews or regular departments. 

The January 1953 publication, Vol. 
1, No. 3,qis of particular interest to 
school librarians for it deals with cur- 
rent trends in school libraries and is 
edited by Alice Lohrer, Assistant Pro- 
tessor of Library Science at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School. A samp- 
ling of the contents reveals such topics 
as “School Libraries and the Social Or- 
der” by Frances Henne, “Plans and 
Equipment for School  Libraries’’*by 
Mary Peacock Douglas, “Service at the 
Elemqntary Level” by Hazelle M. An- 
derson, and “Evaluating School Library 
Services” by Margaret Hayes. Admini- 
stration, standards, relationships with 
public libraries, and training of school 
librarians are the basis for other topics 
discussed. There is also an interesting 
sidelight on the school library movement 
in England and Wales. 

Future issues will cover such interests 
as public libraries, scientific manage- 
ment in libraries, personnel administra- 
tion, public services, etc. The subscrip- 
tion price is $5.00 a year. Individual 
copies are priced at $2.00. Address all 
inquiries and orders to LIBRARY 
TRENDS, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana, Illinois. 

—Jean Lowrie 


*Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Executive Secretary of National Conference American Folklore for Youth 
compiled this list of articles written by consultants of their organization. This list is one of the 
many responses to the article, “American Folklore in the School Library” by Elsa Berner. 
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An Introduction To The Study Of 
School Library Standards” 


Nora E. Beust 
Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 
United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


Standards for school libraries are im- 
portant instruments for checking the ef- 
tectiveness of the library in the total 
school program. The recognized object- 
ives of standards are the improvement of 
teaching and learning in the school. If 
standards are to serve this purpose they 
must be subject to constant revision. For 
example, changes in the philosophy of ed- 
ication and increased knowledge of child 
growth and development should be re- 
tlected. 

Present day concepts of school library 
standards have evolved gradually since 
the beginning of the century. Ideas about 
the requisites of a good library program 
and how it can be developed have under- 
gone some significant changes. The first 
report on formulated standards prepared 
in the United States was adopted in 19- 
16 by the Library Committee of the 
North Central Association and by the 
Secondary Department of the National 
Education Association. The Library 
Committee was organized in 1915 and 
carried out two purposes. First, it inves- 
tigated actual conditions in high school 
libraries throughout the United States 
through a series of surveys, and second, 
it made these conditions known to school 
idministrators in order to secure their 
iid in bettering existing conditions. The 
tindings were reported at a_ national 
neeting of high school principals, teach- 
‘rs, librarians, and state and city super- 
ntendents who discussed problems relat- 
ng to high school libraries. A new con- 
ept of the status of the library in the 
school grew out of this meeting. The 
ction of the organizations gave school 


Data for standards obtained from the 


everal accrediting associations and state 
lepartments of education. 
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administrators the first national stand- 
ards for high school library development. 
The quantitative nature of these early 
standards is more understandable after a 
study of the status and general function 
of the school library at the beginning of 
the 20th century. Jesse Newlon had this 
to say of school libraries of that period: 
‘“... There are few well-planned high- 
school libraries in the United States. 
Sometimes there is a large study-hall for 
the library—generally just one room 
with no workroom or convenience of any 
kind for the library staff....in the 
science department we have had definite 
standards by which to design. These 
standards have been worked out during 
many years in the colleges and in the 
secondary schools... It has been easy, 
therefore, to convince boards of educa- 
tion that it is necessary to provide these 
We have been able to take boards 

of education to neighboring cities and 
show them what has been done, but we 
have been unable to do that in the library 
field.... Herein lies the importance of 
the report on ‘Standard Library Organi- 
zation and Equipment for Secondary 
Schools of Different Sizes’ ...”1 The 
administrators wanted and needed some- 
thing definite and official. The ‘Stand- 
ards” supplied the information requested. 
These almost completely quantitative 
standards were used for almost fifteen 
years before educators realized that 
qualitative statements needed to be add- 
ed. This change was largely brought a- 
bout by the fact that schools were devel- 
oping library programs in relation to the 
program of the school. This and other 
changes in the curriculum could not be 
measured by quantitative standards only. 


1. Proceedings of the National Education 
Association, 1918, pp. 692-719. 





The North Central Association form- 
ulated less specific and more qualitative 
standards for use with schools in their 
area in 1939, These replaced the Cer- 
tain Standards, as they were a better 
measure of the programs that were being 
developed. 

The Middle States Association includ- 
ed the library in quantitative school stan- 
dards developed in 1920. These were 
gradually replaced by the Evaluative 
Criteria of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards." 

The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools began working 
on school library standards in 1926 in 
response to the request of the Southeast- 
ern Library Association. These  stand- 
ards were also influenced by the Certain 
Standards, but unlike the standards of 
the North Central and Middle States 
Association were not an integral part of 
the school standards until 1951. 

The Northwest Association did not 
adopt standards until 1935. These were 
influenced by school library standards of 
the North Central Association and the 
Southern Association. 

School library standards soon were 
formulated by state departments of edu- 
cation for use in evaluating secondary 
schools for state accreditation. The 
American Library Asosciation also rec- 
ognized the importance of formulating 
school library standards to be used with 
Post-War Standards for Public Librar- 
ies, the first publication in the “Planning 
for Libraries” series. The resulting 
standards “School Libraries for Today 
and Tomorrow’ were published in 19- 
45. These standards stress service to 
pupils and teachers as well as quantita- 
tive standards for personnel, library re- 
sources, housing, and budget. They have 
and are still exerting a great influence 
on regional and _ state standards, and 
planning and evaluation of individual 
2. Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. Evaluative Criteria. 1939 and 
1950 ed. Washington, D.C., The Study. 

8. American Library Association Commit- 
tee on Post-War Planning. School Li- 
braries for Today and Tomorrow; Func- 
tion and Standards. (Planning for Li- 


braries No. 5) Chicago, The Association, 
1945. 
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school libraries. Plans to revise these 
tentative standards are being considered. 

A revision of the Evaluative Criteria 
was issued in 1950. Two major changes 
appeared in the revised materials, name- 
ly, ‘increased emphasis upon the qualita- 
tive aspects of the secondary school being 
evaluated and that undesirable empha- 
sis upon the comparison of secondary 
schools should be avoided ... (1) The 
rating definitions have been changed to 
emphasize both the presence of provisions 
or conditions desirable in a secondary 
school, and (2) their functioning, i.e., 
the use made of them. The graphic sum- 
mary of the evaluation now emphasizes 
qualitative rather than normative data.” 

“The General Committee of the Co- 
operative Study hopes that the revised 
Evaluative Criteria will continue the 
contributions of the 1940 publications 
to the improvement of secondary educa- 
tion. It is also hoped that the present 
organization of the materials will facili- 
tate their adaptation to the variety of 
secondary schools now in existence and 
that the materials will aid secondary- 
school staffs in meeting more effectively 
the educational needs of all youth 6f 
secondary school age.” 

The Illinois Secondary School Curric- 
ulum Program? includes a series of Con- 
sensus Studies. These are designed as in- 
ventories for teachers, patrons and pupils. 
Basic to the understanding of this study 
is the assumption that the best possible 
program will endure to the degree that 
its purposes and program are compre- 
hended, accepted, and supported by all 
teachers in all subjects and service areas 
and by patrons and pupils as well. 

A Planning Guide for the High 
School Library Program® is a new publi- 
cation for use in planning and evaluating 
library programs, It is similar to Section 
'. Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. op. cit. 

5. Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program (Consensus Study No. 6, Inven- 
tory A, B, C) Springfield, Ill., Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1951 

6. Henne, Frances, et al. A Planning 
Guide for the High School Library Pro- 
gram. Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation, 1951. 
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F, “Library Services” of the Evaluative 
Criteria but is concerned with the evalu- 
ation of the library rather than of the 
entire school. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS 
OF REGIONAL ACCREDITING 
AGENCIES 


Four of the six regional educational 
associations use standards in relation to 
their functions of improving the quality 
of education within the area of their 
membership. The New England As- 
sociation and the Western Association 
do not accredit their member schools. 
The Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools have used 
the standards set up in the Evaluative 
Criteria since 1945. The North Central 
Association has made some changes in 
standards during the past decades. For 
example, a full-time librarian is required 
for 500 pupils or more as contrasted with 
the previous 890 pupils or over; the 
standard for books and periodicals is 
essentially the same except that the quali- 
ty of service and book stock are measur- 
ed by the Evaluative Criteria; a mini- 
mum amount of money has been includ- 
ed for appropriation; room and equip- 
ment now refer to percentage of pupils 
accommodated and “conceived of as a 
communications center” indicates the 
function of the library; and there is 
greater stress on developing the habit of 
reading and the joy of reading as well 
as “continuous and systematic use of the 
library by teachers.” 

The Northwest Association has also 
revised its standards. It too has increased 
the amount of training and the hours 
spent by the librarian in the library; a 
greater number of books are required 
and more detailed directions regarding 
their selection: the minimum appropria- 
tion requirements have been increased to 
$1.50 in contrast to a former 75 cents; 
“the central library with adequate facili- 
ties for needs of instruction in subjects 
taught is required” rather than “ample 
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room for recreational reading and stud- 
y’’; organization is required now though 
not specified in 1942, 


The standards for school libraries of 
the Southern Association have become 
an integral part of the accreditation pro- 
gram of the Association. Until 1951 the 
library standards were prepared as a 
separate section. Significant changes 
that have taken place are: (1) the exper- 
ience and training specified by each 
state in the Association are used rather 
than detailed schedule formerly requir- 
ed; (2) broad terms are used to de- 
scribe number of books and periodicals 
rather than the specific details included 
previously; (3) appropriations include 
audio-visual materials and the phrase 
“library materials and services in ade- 
quate amounts”; (4) fewer quantitative 
details are included regarding rooms and 
equipment but greater stress on quali- 
tative factors; (5) and the organization 
standard is much the same though there 
is greater stress on the responsibility of 
the librarian in acquainting those served 
with the collection and its potential ser- 
vices and uses, as well as planning with 
teachers for use of the library in the in- 
structional program. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
STANDARDS OF THE STATES 


Standards or recommendations for 
measuring the efficiency of the secondary 
school library have been established or 
are being planned for in all except two 
states. Though these two states reported 
“No stated or written standards” the 
states each have certification require- 
ments for librarians. Thirty-five of the 
states have standards (standards of two 
ot these states are proposed or tenta- 
tive) ; six states use recommendations 
(recommendations of one state are pend- 
ing) ; and five states are planning or are 
working on a statement of standards. A 
summary of the standards of the 35 
states that have formulated standards 
follow : 

1. Personnel 
In general teacher-librarians with a 
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minimum amount of library training 
are employed part-time in the small 
schools, teacher-librarians with minors 
in library science work half-time in med- 
ium size schools and fully trained librar- 
ians work full-time in large schools, Ad- 
ditional librarians and clerical assistance 
are provided in most of the larger 
schools. Pupil assistants are included in 
Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, Montana 
and West Virginia. The amount of train- 
ing required usually depends upon the 
size of the school. A re-evaluation of the 
needs of pupils in small schools vs. larg- 
er schools has prompted seven states to 
require basic training for library person- 
nel regardless of size of school. 

The amount of training for teacher- 
librarians working less than half-time in 


the library ranges from 4 semester hours: 


to 24 semester hours in schools from less 
than 100 to 200 enrollment; for teacher- 
librarians working half-time the amount 
of training ranges from 6 semester hours 
to 30 semester hours in schools from less 
than 100 to 800 enrollment and for full- 
time librarians ranges from 15 semester 
hours to 30 semester hours in schools 
with enrollments from 200 - 499 to 
schools with 1,000 and more. In Iilinois 
the number of librarians depends upon 
the number of teachers in the school. 
North Carolina requires additional Ji- 
brarians in schools with more than 25 
teachers. California, Florida, Illinois, 
North Carolina, and Washington make 
provisions for accrediting small schools 
where the employment of a librarian for 
each school is not practical, 


II. Books and Periodicals 


Minimum requirements for books are 
specified in 24 states and qualitative re- 
quirements are used in 10 states. 

The requirements for books, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers vary though a min- 
imum of 500 books is required by 9 
states and 5-8 books per pupil are requir- 
ed by 9 states, and 2 states specify 5-10 
books per pupil. Sixteen states have defi- 
nite numerical requirements for library 
materials. Twelve states have descrip- 
tive statements. Examples of these are: 
“Adequate number of books, reference 
material, magazines and newspapers”; 


’ 
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“Supply needs for reference, research, 
cultural and inspirational reading” ; and 
“All resource materials other than text- 
books including a wide variety of recrea- 
tional material selected cooperatively by 
principals, teachers, and pupils under 
guidance of librarian.” Books are select- 
ed to provide both enriched curricular 
and recreational reading. Standard lists 
are the source of book selection in 15 
states. Distribution of book purchase by 
percentage for subjects is recommended 
by North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Virgin- 
ia, and Washington. Oklahoma and 
South Dakota specify that books be pur- 
chased for the courses given in each 
school. Seventeen states mention refer- 
ence books. 

A systematic acquisition of encycloped- 
ias is required in California, Florida, II- 
linois, and Minnesota. Provision is made 
for the purchase of magazines in 21 
states and newspapers in 18 states. 

Indiana and Pennsylvania recommend 
12-month subscriptions for periodicals in- 
dexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature. 

Books for the teachers’ professional 
reading are required in Indiana, Ne- 
braska, and Ohio. 

Ill. Appropriations 

The money appropriated under the 
standards is for library materials. The 
librarian’s salary is not included. In most 
states the funds are for books and peri- 
odicals though a few states permit the 
purchase of supplies. Sixteen states re- 
quire expenditures ranging from 50 cents 
to $2.50 per pupil regardless of enroll- 
ment, and of these states eight require 
additional funds for encyclopedias or 
other materials. Thirteen states require 
a per pupil appropriation that ranges 
from 75 cents to $2.50 according to the 
size of the school. Initial outlay ranging 
from $500 to $2500 according to the 
size of the school is required in Kansas. 

Minimum appropriations for library 
materials range from $50 to $400. Ten 
states specify $150 or less while eleven 
states specify from $200 to $400. Detail- 
ed recommendations for expenditures 
according to pupil enrollment are speci- 
fied by Arizona, Arkansas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Carolina, and Washing- 
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ton. Nebraska requires “‘professional li- 
brary maintained with school budget,” 
and Indiana “professional library should 
come from sources other than the school 
library budget.” 

IV. Rooms and Equipment 

Most of the states include a require- 
ment regarding the size of the library 
room. These statements vary from “‘ade- 
quate in size’ for ten states to specific 
percentages of enrollment or number of 
square feet. Space for 10% of the enroll- 
ment is required by Arkansas, Minneso- 
ta (up to 100), North Carolina, Pen- 
nsylvania, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Wyoming, Indiana, North Dakota, Ohi- 
o, and Virginia (500 pupils or less) re- 
quires from 10% to 15% or 20%. 
Twenty-five sq. ft. per pupil is required 
by California, Florida, Indiana, and 
Minnesota. 

North Carolina recommends that “not 
more than 100 pupils be seated in one 
1eading room, but for very large schools, 
a suite of library quarters . , . ’’Minne- 
sota recommends, “In school buildings 
with enrollments exceeding 1000, more 
than one room should be provided.” Cal- 
itornia limits the size of the library 
room to a maximum of 3,600 sq. ft. The 
term “centrally located” is used by Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, and Washington. Maryland also 
uses the more detailed statement “remote 
as possible from shops, playground, and 
music room.” 

“Easily accessible” is the statement de- 
scribing location for 10 states. ‘‘Attract- 
ive” occurs in standards for 8 states. 

Standard equipment is required in 11 
states, and detailed specifications are in- 
cluded in California, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Oklahoma, but Maine and 
Oregon use the term “adequate.” Arizo- 
na uses ALA standards for quarters and 
equipment, and Michigan and New Jer- 
sey recommend these standards. 

A room for the library program is 
generally accepted. There are, however, 
several statements worthy of note. Ne- 
braska specifies “‘one or more central li- 
braries in each school system with class- 
room libraries in addition.” Kentucky 
and South Carolina require either a sep- 
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arate room or a library-study hall. Wis- 
consin requires classroom libraries in 
each room, which may or may not be 
supplemented by a central library while 
Minnesota requires “‘a library room in 
each school.” Virginia specifies “‘a sep- 
arate room.” Minnesota standards rec- 
commend consideration of workroom and 
storage space, conference rooms, a listen- 
ing area, a preview and demonstration 
room, and accomodations for audio-visu- 
al materials. Indiana suggests a reading 
room, workroom, and storage space as 
minimum, with conference room recom- 
mended, Eleven other states include one 
or more rooms in addition to the read- 
ing room, 

V. Organization 

The organization requirements seem 
to be the most uniform. There are 24 
states that require catalogs. An item of 
significance is that two states have per- 
sonnel requirements for cataloging. Sev- 
enteen states require shelf-lists, eighteen 
require accession records, twenty-one re- 
quire Dewey Classification, twelve re- 
quire inventories. Attendance record is 
required by Oklahoma and pupil reading 
records by Florida and Wisconsin. Ari- 
zona, Minnesota, and Nebraska do not 
specify the exact type of organization but 
use such statements as, “organized work- 
ing collection of books and other library 
materials.” Florida includes “All mater- 
ials of instruction school-owned, both 
printed and audio-visual, shall be central- 
ly indexed and available for use by all 
teachers.” 

Audio-visual materials are part of the 
library organization in some states. Typ- 
ical statements are: Indiana recommends, 
‘that these materials be administered by 
the library”; Kentucky suggests that, 
“the library be the center for audio-vis- 
ual materials” and Washington says, 
“In high school districts, library and au- 
dio-visual programs should be planned 
and coordinated.” Florida includes “The 
library shall be a materials center, dis- 
seminating supplementary printed and 
audio-visual materials.” 

VI. Library Programs 

Library programs tend to strengthen 

and carry out the philosophy of the 
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school. There are statements such as the 
following that indicate the relationship 
of the library to the instructional pro- 
gram: Arkansas, ‘“The librarian has the 
ability to work effectively with teachers 
in finding and using suitable library ma- 
terials and aids in teaching and learning 
to work agreeably and effectively with 
pupils, and to teach them to find and 
use library materials readily and effect- 
ively”; and Georgia, “...library pro- 
gram should be planned jointly by princi- 
pal, teachers, students, and_ librarian.” 
Florida also says, “The program of li- 
brary service shall be planned coopera- 
tively by faculty and pupils working 
with the librarian.” 

Fourteen states include specific re- 
quirements for teaching the use of the 
library. Four states require that teachers 
use the library. Eight states include ref- 
erences to hours the library is to be open. 
Tennessee says, “The use of the library 
shall not be limited to the scheduled per- 
iods.”” Mississippi recommends “that the 
library be used instead of a study hall 
for students during their vacant periods.” 
Four states refer to the desirability of 
using the facilities of available libraries 
in state, city, or county to supplement 
the school library, but not as a substitute 
for the school library. South Carolina 
says, “For purposes of accreditation of 
schools the functioning of the library 
shall be given equal weight with the 
quantitative standards set up in the pre- 
ceding sections of these library stand- 
ards.” 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF 
SIX STATES THAT USE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The six states that use recommenda- 
tions rather than requirements indicate 
an interesting development in school li- 
brary evaluation. These states are Con- 
necticut, Alabama, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, New York and New Jersey. The 
recommendations of all six states were 
influenced by or are actually the Ameri- 
can Library Association standa~ds, 
“School Libraries for Today and To- 
morrow.” Michigan and New Jersey 
use the ALA standards for making rec- 
ommendations. Alabama uses recommen- 
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dations of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
ALA standards. 

Connecticut has a printed booklet en- 
titled “Elementary and Secondary 
School Libraries: criteria for service, 
personnel, rooms, budget, and book se- 
lection.”” The bulletin is used as a guide 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
library programs in the elementary, jun- 
ior and senior high schools, 

New York has no formally adopted 
standards for school libraries, bet cer- 
tain sections of the Education Law. the 
Commissioner's Regulations, the Re- 
gents’ Rules, and the practices of the 
State Education Department serve to a 
great extent to take the place of stand- 
ards. The Certain Standards, 1918, were 
reprinted and used in the state after 
their adoption by the ALA and the NE- 
A. One of the school library supervisors 
ot the State Education Department serv- 
ed as a member of the standards commit- 
tee of the ALA, 1944-45. The resulting 
standards, ‘School Libraries for Today 
and Tomorrow” have served as recom- 
mendations for schools in New York 
State except for the changes due to in- 
creased price of books. The Commission- 
er’s Regulations regarding the profes- 
sional education, certification and em- 
ployment of school librarians are consid- 
ered highly important in connection with 
the standards. The present recommenda- 
tion is that a librarian be employed from 
half-time to full-time for library work 
for secondary school when the enroll- 
ment is between 250 and 500, and that 
a full-time librarian be employed for an 
enrollment of 500. The employment of 
additional librarians on the basis of each 
additional 500 pupils is also recommend- 
ed There is also a strong recommenda- 
tion regarding the employment of librar- 
ians for the elementary school. There is 
no state approved list of books but recog- 
nized book selection aids are recommend- 
ed. Teaching the use of the library is out- 
lined in the State’s “Language Arts 
Handbook” and the “Syllabus in English 
for Secondary Schools.” The expendi- 
ture of from two to three dollars a year 
per pupil is advised for maintaining and 
improving basic book collections. The in- 
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creased price ot books and increased use 
of library materials for instruction make 
book buying on an even more generous 
scale necessary. New school buildings 
and major additions to school buildings 
are checked for library reading room 
space at the time the Building and 
Grounds Division checks building plans. 
The annual library report shows that ef- 
fective standards are concerned not only 
with adequate school library resources 
ind personnel, but also with library 
functioning and teaching, reading guid- 
ance, and library instruction. 
Massachusetts uses the following Pro- 
posed Regulations as recommendations: 
“Personnel, a full-time librarian in 
schools over 500 pupils: school plant, ad- 
equate library with seating capacity of 
10% up to 700 pupils, and with a book 
budget of at least $.50 per pupil per 
ar. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY STANDARDS 


The regional accrediting agencies do 
not have standards for elementary 
schools as they are concerned with the 
secondary schools from which their en- 
trance students come. These accrediting 
issociations are designed primarily to im- 
prove the educational program in the 
secondary school, but their studies are 
ilso affecting elementary schools. 

During the past ten years there has 
been an increase of approximately 150% 
in the number of States that have formn- 
lated standards for elementary school li- 
braries. The increased interest in ele- 
mentary school libraries can be attribu- 
ted to developments in the philosophy 
ind objectives of the school, research in 
hild growth and development, changes 
n the curriculum and changes in the 
oncept of the elementary school library. 
The Evaluative Criteria and the ALA 
Standards for school libraries are the two 
locuments that seem to have had the 
rreatest influence in’ determining the 
ype and categories of standards used by 
he various states. This is true of quanti- 
tative as well as qualitative standards. 

Twenty-five states have formulated 
‘lementary school library standards or 
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recommended standards. In _ general 
these are not as detailed as the secondary 
school library standards. However Con- 
necticut, Florida, Indiana, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Tennessee, and Wisconsin 
have standards for elementary schools 
that are the same or the same with few 
variations from their secondary school 
library standards. Of this group of states, 
Connecticut, Michigan and New Jersey 
use recommendations rather than requir- 
ed standards. Illinois, New York, Ohio, 
and South Carolina also use recommend- 
ations rather than required standards. 
Georgia and Nebraska have standards 
for appropriations exclusive of salaries. 
Oklahoma has standards for books and 
periodicals, There are standards or rec- 
ommendations regarding amount of 
training and amount of time or number 
of librarians and assistants required in 
the library, according to enrollments in 
18 states. These statements vary from 
detailed requirements by such states as 
California, Indiana, and Minnesota, to 
very general requirements in Missouri 
and Wisconsin. Eighteen states have 
standards or recommendations regard- 
ing number of books in relation to en- 
rollment. Twelve states refer to stand- 
ard or approved lists while other states 
include qualitative statements such as, 
“Materials should include books and 
periodicals to meet needs of pupils, such 
as reference materials, research, cultural 
and inspirational reading, vertical files 
on units to be taught and pictorial ma- 
terials.”” Fifteen states require or recom- 
mend a central library with standard 
equipment. The amount of space is re- 
ferred to in terms of largest class size 
and 10% of enrollment. California and 
Minnesota limit seating capacity to +6 
and 75-100 pupils respectively. Organi- 
zation is required or recommended. Cat- 
aloging is recommended in several in- 
stances only if trained librarians are a- 
vailable, Appropriations range from 50 
cents per pupil for books to $1.50 per 
pupil. Virginia and Wisconsin — specify 
amounts exclusive of state aid, Audio- 
visual aids and encyclopedias are usually 
purchased from separate accounts. [Li- 
brary lessons are part of the program in 
13 states. 
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IMPORTANCE OF 
LIBRARY STANDARDS 


The increased use of qualitative stan- 
dards by both regional accrediting assoc- 
iations and state departments of educa- 
tion have made it possible to: (1) evalu- 
ate a greater variety of library programs 
in the elementary and secondary schools ; 
(2) provide opportunities for profession- 
ally trained supervisors of school librar- 
ies in state departments of education to 
exercise their competencies in improving 
the library program in relation to the 
total school program; (3)carry out the 
philosophy of education that gives more 
than “lip service” to individual differen- 
ces and needs of pupils and teachers; (4) 
use the findings of research in child 
growth and development; for example, 
importance of measuring each child’s own 
growth and development; (5) encourage 
creative library supervision that results 
in helping the teacher to improve instruc- 
tion through her ways of working with 
children; (6) encourage the employ- 
ment of a greater number of more ade- 
quately trained librarians; (7) stimu- 
late the improvement of the quality and 
increase the appropriateness of library re- 
sources; (8) plan functional library 
quarters of new design with new materi- 
als in the biggest school construction pro- 
gram in our history. 


Quantitative standards continue to be 
important in requiring: (1) minimum 
number of semester hours of library 
science for teacher-librarians; (2) mini- 
mum size of basic collections of library 
materials and minimum number of books 
per pupil; (3) minimum number of 
readers to be provided for in the library 
as well as maximum number of readers 
in a given reading room; (4) minimum 
organization; and (5) minimum appro- 
priation for books per pupil. Of course, 
these quantitative standards are really 
important only in terms of what happens 
to improve teaching and learning in the 
school as a result of the fulfillment of 
quantitative requirements. 


In conclusion, it may be said that a 
study of present and proposed standards 
of school libraries indicate: (1) an al- 
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most unanimous adoption by state de- 
partments of education of library stan- 
dards or recommendations for secondary 
schools; (2) a wide-spread extension of 
library standards or recommendations to 
the elementary school; (3) a trend to- 
ward recommendations rather than re- 
quired standards in both secondary and 
elementary schools: (4) a greater em- 
phasis on the functions and services of 
the library in contrast to the former em- 
phasis on quantitative library require- 
ments; (5) an increased awareness of 
special needs of each individual library 
program; (6) a trend toward using the 
library as the communications or materi- 
als center of the school; (7) a trend to- 
ward giving pupils an opportunity to as- 
sist in library administration and in the 
selection of materials; (8) a tendency to 
appoint faculty committees that share re- 
sponsibility for policy making and librar- 
y improvement with the librarian; and 
(9) administrators have a better know- 
ledge of the contributions and the poten- 
tial contributions of the library to the 
over-all school program, 
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Katherine Gallivan, Librarian, Hope 
High School, Providence, Rhode Island 
has been awarded a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship for study and travel, 1953- 
5+. Her study will be done in the area 
of intergroup education. 





WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
BOOK AWARD 

An estimated 40,000 Kansas school 
children from the fourth through the 
ninth grades have selected “Amos For- 
tune: Free Man’”’ by Elizabeth Yates as 
the winner of the first annual William 
Allen White Children’s Book Award 
sponsored by the William Allen White 
Library at Emporia State College. 
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Centralized Ordering and Cataloging 


Mary Louise Seely, Librarian in charge of Catalog Department 
Gladys MacDowell, Librarian in charge of Order Department 
Nadine Stegelmeyer, Librarian, Fairfax High School 
LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


The problems facing a growing school 
library system are legion. Expansion is 
rapid and librarians are scarce. One pro- 
fessional librarian with limited clerical 
help in a large school faces the task of 
keeping her collection in good technical 
order and of keeping abreast with the 
current reading demands of her school. 
The prospect of reading and evaluating 
even a portion of the hundreds of books 
published each month, of ordering and 
cataloging them, presents a problem of 
magnitude as the librarian views other 
professional tasks. 

To avoid this pressure of responsibili- 
ty, a system of combined ordering and 
cataloging was established in 1927 by 
the Library and Textbook Section of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. At this time, 
there were 55 secondary schools and no 
junior colleges. The librarian in each 
school had the opportunity to choose 
whether or not she wished to use the 
services otfered by the central office. 
Gradually, all the libraries accepted the 
plan. Today, ordering, cataloging and 
distribution is provided in a central lo- 
cation for 73 secondary schools and sev- 
en junior colleges. The central loan col- 
lection which serves the 362 elementary 
schools is also ordered and cataloged in 
the central office. 

COMBINED ORDERING 

In September of each school vear the 
CALENDAR OF REPORTS AND 
REQUISITIONS is sent to the librar- 
ian in the school, notifying her of the 
dates on which book, bindery, magazine 
and pamphlet orders are due in the cen- 
tral office. Provided with a plan of e- 
vents, the librarian works on the basis of 
this outline. Each librarian has an allot- 
ted budget each semester from which she 
orders two combined orders, a card ord- 
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er*, a pamphlet order and a bindery re- 
quisition. Of these only the card order, 
magazine order and the bindery requisi- 
tion are initiated in the school. The 
pamphlet order and the combined order 
are check lists, the latter an annotated 
graded checklist, compiled by the Book 
Committee, an official committee of the 
Library and Textbook Section. 

The membership of the Book Com- 
mittee includes a cross section of librar- 
ians from the secondary schools, the head 
of the Order Department with teachers 
and representatives of the Curriculum 
Division acting in an advisory capacity. 
Recently this committee has met as an 
inservice training workshop, thus allow- 
ing credit for a salary advancement to 
all participants. An outgrowth of com- 
mittee work was a statement, CRI TER- 
IA FOR BOOK SELECTION, re- 
sulting from discussion on the standards 
of book evaluation, Selections listed on 
the Combined Order are made by the 
Book Committee from the reviews sub- 
mitted by school librarians, At the same 
time teachers and supervisors are invit- 
ed to review books in their special sub- 
ject fields. When a question arises con- 
cerning the suitability of a title, addi- 
tional reviewers evaluate the book. Stan- 
dard aids checked for verification are 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, ALA 
BASIC COLLECTION FOR JUN- 
TOR HIGH SCHOOLS and ALA 
BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. Through this or- 
ganization librarians benefit from the co- 


Card order is used to refer to book or- 
ders made out on order cards. These 
serve to supplement books ordered from 
checklists compiled by the Book Commit- 
om 
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operative assistance of fellow librarians, 
teachers and curriculum leaders. By the 
time a list is completed, many publish- 
ers’ copies have been surveyed to select 
appropriate titles for these suggested 
lists of purchase. With careful admini- 
stration, the list has become a guide to 
better standards of book selection, since 
it represents the combined efforts of 
many resource people. Born of expedi- 
ency to facilitate the process of ordering, 
it gained stature under the able leader- 
ship of Marion Horton, the former head 
of the department. 

The school librarian checks the titles 
to be ordered, mails the list to the Order 
Department where a requisition is typed. 
The Business Division receives the typed 
requisitions and handles the contracts 
and bids for purchase. Time is saved 
for the Order Department, the book dis- 
tributor and the cataloger, when titles 
for several schools are ordered, billed, 
shipped and received through one pro- 
cessing. 

INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

Once a semester the card order is com- 
piled in the school. This gives the librar- 
ians an opportunity to stress the individ- 
ual needs and specific interests of her 
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school for she can more closely reflect 
the curriculum requirements through 
supplementary titles suggested by the 
faculty, as well as respond to the reading 
interests of the students. ‘The librarian 
sends the order cards to the Order De- 
partment where routine checking and 
typing of requisitions are completed and 
sent to the Business Division for place- 
ment of the order. 

As shipments of books are received, 
they are checked by the Order Depart- 
ment and are forwarded to the Catalog- 
ing Department. Upon completion of 
cataloging, the Order Department types 
shipping lists and packages books and 
cards for distribution to each school li- 
brary. 

CENTRALIZED CATALOGING 

Cataloging is a task that requires 
thoughtful concentration and one which 
does not appeal to all librarians. It saves 
both professional and clerical time to 
have the work done once in one office 
rather than individually for each school. 
In most of our schools an additional pro- 
fessional staff member would be needed 
to handle the work which is now done in 
a central office where the time of five 
catalogers and seven and one-half clerks 
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Conference of Members of Book Committee, Los Angeles City Board of Education. Left to right: 
Zelma Revier, Elizabeth O. Williams, Supervisor; Alice Keller (standing), Gladys MacDowell, Head 


of Order Dept.; Dorothy Adams, Una Primmer. 


is given to the cataloging for our ninety 
high schools and junior colleges. This is 
not considered to be an adequate staff 
nor a well proportioned one but much is 
accomplished with what is available. 
CATALOG COMMITTEE 

A Catalog Committee is selected each 
year to provide a closer touch with the 
school needs because there is insuffici- 
ent staff to make as many visits to the 
schools as the Department would like. 
This committee is composed of represen- 
tative librarians from junior and senior 
high schools and junior colleges. It 
serves in an advisory capacity, helping to 
establish policies and, in general, keep- 
ing the catalog services currently practi- 
cal. These policies are based upon the 
premise that the major responsibility of 
the catalog is to support the curriculum 
and the needs and interests of the stu- 
dents. 

Cataloging processes are much the 
same for all libraries, The cataloging is 
simple but varies somewhat with the ed- 
ucational levels as we have sought to 
make the results most useful for the 
group for which the catalog is being 
made. The collections are classified in 
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accordance with the Dewey Classifica- 
tion expanded to suit the needs of the 
specific library. The Sears and Library 
ot Congress lists are used as basic author- 
ities for subject headings. We have as- 
signed more subjects for fiction than 
many libraries do. The amount of analy- 
sis for contents varies with the needs of 
individual schools. 

Official records in the Catalog De- 
partment include official author cards 
and authority cards for names, subjects 
and references. All schools and colleges 
which have received a specific title are 
recorded on the “combined shelf list” 
card which has the names of all schools 
printed on it and which is attached to the 
official author card. A record of all edi- 
tions received is kept on these author 
cards also, but the record of which school 
has a specific edition is not recorded on 
the central records, except for the col- 
leges. Colleges receive catalog cards for 
each edition, high schools only for each 
title. 

Two files partially compensate for the 
lack of subject cards in our files. One is 
a file of non-fiction titles arranged by 
class number. The other is an alphabetic 
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arrangement of subject cards for fiction 
titles, limited to those of biographical 
geographical and historical interest from 
the standpoint of the United States and 
its territories. 

PRINTED CARDS 

The form of the catalog cards varies 
with the library. The printed cards of 
the H. W. Wilson Company are used 
for the high schools, those of the Library 
of Congress for the colleges. When these 
sources do not provide cards for the title, 
sets of cards are typed, or mimeographed 
if they are needed in sufficient quantity. 

With the books, the school librarians 
receive catalog cards ready for filing in- 
to the card catalogs. They also receive 
shelf list cards but they are responsible 
for the actual shelf-listing and the pro- 
cessing of their own books. The manual 
of practice which is in each school ex- 
plains the steps to be followed in this 
preparation process. 

As the schools have increased in num- 
ber, processes have been streamlined 
wherever possible. A plan for sending 
the books to the colleges with temporary 
cataloging records is meeting with ap- 
proval. It helps the librarians to have the 
books even though the permanent, com- 
plete records are delayed. A number of 
forms have been developed to save time. 
One makes it possible for the Catalog 
Department to catalog a book which has 
been given directly to a school without 
the physical volume having to be hand- 


led in the central office. An “analytic 
inquiry” form which the Department 
sends to the schools makes it possible for 
the librarian to select only those analyt- 
ics (author, subject, title) which are 
useful for the individual library. 

School librarians in the Los Angeles 
City School District are very enthusiastic 
as they summarize the values of the sys- 
tem of centralized ordering and catalog- 
ing developed by the Library and Text- 
book Section. The fact that the mechan- 
ics of ordering are handled through a 
central office means the school librarian 
has more time to spend on selection of 
books for her library, Centralized cata- 
loging makes available an even greater 
amount of time which the librarian may 
use to work more closely with students 
and teachers encouraging reading guid- 
ance and the use of reference tools. The 
students appreciate the uniformity of sub- 
ject headings and classification which re- 
sults from centralized cataloging as they 
go from junior high school to senior high 
school or as_ they transfer from one 
school to another in the district. Super- 
visors and teachers like it as they work 
on their curriculum plans together. 
From the stand-point of the school li- 
brarian eager to be well-acquainted with 
her collection, the plans were developed 


along ideal lines when the selecting and 


processing of books remained within the 
school. 





WINNER OF THE E. P. DUT- 
TON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 

Mrs. Augusta Baker, Children’s Li- 
brarian, Countee Cullen Branch, New 
York Public Library, has been selected 
to receive the E, P. Dutton-John Mac- 
rae Award for Advanced Study in the 
Field of Work With Children and 
Young People. She will make a study 
of the role of the children’s library in 
intercultural education with special em- 
phasis on the Negro. 

AASL had two members on the Spec- 
ial Executive Board Committee of ALA 
which was responsible for working out 
plans for the award and selecting the 
winner, They were: Tessie E, Boyd, Di- 
rector of Public Libraries Oakland, 
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California, and Margaret Hayes, Assist- 
ant Professor of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, School of 
Library Science, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles was chairman. 


GENEVA TRAVIS HONORED 

Miss F. Geneva Travis, Kent State 
University High School Librarian, was 
presented the third annual “August Al- 
pers General Book-Binding Company 
Award” recently at ceremonies at Kent 
State University. 

Presented annually in memory of the 
late August Alpers of Cleveland, Miss 
Travis received a check for $100.00 for 
her “outstanding work in the library 
field.” 
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